232    '                SAILING  UP   THE  NILE
of thing it was quite as efficacious, less fatiguing, and convenient to study the facts from books and pictures." Of our first sight of the Nile I wrote :
1879.—At last we stood on the bank of the old Nile. A hundred thought? and pictures of the lives, joys, pains of the multitudes who had lived by it * on it, for it, chased each other through our minds. We stood sileniv1* by its historic beauty, till Mr. Spencer broke the- pause with: " The coluu*" of the water hardly vouches for its hygienic properties."
" I think there should be some punishment for peopl** who lead one to these places by false representations," h** frequently said, and this indeed was his constant attitude <*f mind towards everything of fascinating beauty or interest on the Nile.
Spencer tries to be nice, and he is always a "gentleman.*' Privately we call him a " mummy." That's just it, he 1m.-'-lived his life in a tomb, and having walked all round it aiv* with some pains discovered its secrets, presumes to shout out t *v the world that he knows its secrets also. There's nothing lib personal contact with a philosopher for showing one the strength of one's opposition to his views. One runs from Spencer's arm;-* to admire the Arab or the English peasant, who, though barbarians to him, dimly feel an Unknown before which they bow.
For those who are not prepared to find their pleasure.-in looking, reading, or sketching, a journey up the Nile by sail is often a mistake. It never bored Mr. Barnett, but Mr-Spencer found himself not only bored but irritated. Perhap-his annoyance was partly due to his inability to make thr facts around him harmonise with his theories on Egypt, He would propound an hypothesis, and give in support of lii^ view sundry bits of evidence which he had picked up from Ali or the guides. But his French was very imperfect, and we, thinking he was seeking truth, would tell him how In* had misunderstood All's language or bring forth fresh fact* which modified, if they did not contradict, his assertions When, however, we found that these innocent and perfectly genuine efforts to assist him only made him angry,1 we of course desisted, but the elimination of so many subjects of conversation made entertaining him more difficult.
We had with us a great box full of books chiefly on Egypt, though there were some on Turkey, Greece, and Italy as we had planned to return through Europe. On some days Mr. Barnett sat on deck for hours reading—often aloud; at other times we took long excursions.
1 Huxley noted this same trait in Mr. Spencer's character, saying, " Tragedy for Spencer was a deduction killed by a fact."